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with reverence and a bared head; but quite a quarter of it is
in quotation marks, and before he has finished there can be
but few of the great Fathers who have not contributed to
it.
Unstinted quotation is always the badge of a derivative art
struggling to find expression within an artificially narrowed
mould. In the hands of a great master, medieval prose can
observe these limitations, and still remain a pleasure to read.
But the great masters of prose were few, and most of them
were among the historians, where the authoritarian conventions
were more elastic.
5. The Battle for Freedom of Thought
"An army of dunces for the maintenance of theology."1 It
is the unkind judgment of John Addington Symonds on the
achievement of the medieval university. But he wrote in
1884, and much has been discovered since then about medieval
thought in its greatest centuries. To-day such a judgment
could hardly be maintained. But one cannot simply reverse
it, and write, "An army of educated and civilized men for the
freeing of theology." The achievement of the twelfth century
went nothing like so far as that. What actually happened was
that theology in some of its modes and phases was partly set
free from the crippling bonds of orthodox obscuranticism by
the labours of the scholars. But as the scholars were clerks, and
so had a vested interest in keeping the Church alive, and
because heresy was in actual practice as well as in ecclesiastical
judgment an anti-social revolutionary activity, the battle for
freedom of thought was never pushed to the point where it
1 Wine, Women and Song (Chatto & Windus), p. 5.
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